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sailors. He recorded in his Journal (1774)
his belief that
acting contrary to present outward interests, from
a motive of divine love, and in regard to truth
and righteousness . . . opens the way to a treasure
better than silver, and to a friendship exceeding
the friendship of men.
Meanwhile axes levelled the forests; cities
rose; ships conquered river and ocean; orators
spoke out boldly in house of burgesses or in
legislature; the colonies were becoming a na-
tion. In the very year of Woolman's death
(1772) Timothy Dwight published America,
a Poem, and Philip Freneau issued The Rising
Glory of America; and that incarnation of
secular America, Benjamin Franklin, had al-
ready penned five chapters of his Autobi-
ography. Franklin wrote of science, and the
Bartrams of botany, while Jefferson studied,
in unconscious preparation for the Declara-
tion of Independence, the rights of mankind*
In England Lord Chatham mused over the
"decency, firmness, and wisdom" of the
American state papers. The buoyant, prac-
tical world of the years preceding the Revo-
lution is alive, in the pictures of rural Am-
erica, in." Letters from an American Farmer
(1782), by J. Hector St, John de Crevecoeur.
Indeed, to many Americans "Christ's unre-
deemed kingdom" seemed nebulous in com-
parison with the potential wealth of the
colonies. Crevecceur's remarks on religion
center in "Liberty of Worship". This young